THE   QUESTING   BEAST
yet in those days it was as peaceful as if a mile of carriage
drive had lain between it and the outside world.
Aunt Georgie, as we called her, was sixty-eight when I
first went to school. She was exceedingly small, very
lovely and with the presence of an empress. A laugh that
is still the most beautiful I have ever heard, and the nature
of a saint, if ever there was one. She played the piano, and
even at such an old age sang very sweetly. When she was
young she had a powerful soprano voice and could have been
trained successfully for opera. On the table in the studio,
after lunch, she would place the Morris " Morte d'Arthur,"
bound in wood painted by her husband, vellum-backed and
clasped by leather that ran from silver bosses. From this
she would read, and no voice ever read the old English so
beautifully. I sat enraptured Sunday after Sunday. And
oh, those names! How I loved them: Sir Perin de
Mountbeliard, Sir Bobart le Cure Hardy, Sir Meliot de
Logres, Sir Mador de la Porte, Sir Persant of Inde, Sir
Brian de les Isles, the best of all Sir Grummore Grummer-
sum who, had he lived in Crim-Tartary, would surely have
made a worthy husband for the Countess Gruffanuff.
Since so many of the pictures on the walls dealt with
incidents in the life of the Companionship of the Round
Table, my Sundays were as far from the twentieth century
as possible. I do not think John Kipling enjoyed the read-
ing as I did; he preferred looking at picture-books by
himself. This reminds me of a story my great-aunt, Edith
Macdonald, used to tell of John's father, Rudyard. As a
child he had discovered a book full of pictures. The next
time he had an opportunity of renewing his acquaintance
with the book, he bore it laboriously to the hearth-rug and,
not realizing it was upside down, hurriedly began to turn
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